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times be necessary, but the soul loses its tone and health
if the interests of the body are not consulted, and if its
desires are not in a moderate degree satisfied. And
those who learn from these reasoners to depreciate the
body, first become inhumanly cold to natural beauty and
out of sympathy witli the material universe, and secondly,
while they slight their own bodily comforts, disregard
the physical well-being of their neighbours, and become
unfeeling and cruel.

Christ, then, as a practical legislator, did not depreciate
the body. On the contrary, he showed, both in this
Sermon and in his whole career, a tenderness of the bodily
well-being of men, such as no philosophical school except
the Epicureans had shown, and such as the Epicureans
themselves had not surpassed. He spent the greater
part of his short life in healing sick people, and of the
comforts which he restored to others he did not disdain
himself to partake. He was to be met at weddings ;
many of tlie discourses which his biographies preserve
were suggested by the incidents of feasts and banquets at
which he was present; and so marked was the absence of
asceticism both in his own life and in that which he
prescribed for his disciples, that his enemies called him a
glutton and a wine-bibber, and lie had to apologise for
the indulgent character of his discipline by pointing with
sad foresight to the sufferings which his followers would
all too soon have to endure. But the words of this
Sermon are even more striking. He divides himself at
once from the ascetic and the Stoic. They had said,
* Make yourselves independent of bodily comforts;' he
says,c Ye have need of these things.' J3xit if the Epicurean
or the sensualist ,take advantage of these words aud say,